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As he spoke, he leaned his arm on the parapet of 
the bridge, and laughed a low, curious laugh that 
made Mark shiver. At that moment the measured 
tramp of a policeman echoed through the stillness, 
and after an interval a drunken man reeled past, 
half supported by his wife, a frail, miserable-looking 
woman, whose physical strength seemed ill-fitted for 
the task she had undertaken, of guiding his uncertain 
steps. The light of one of the bridge lamps flashed 
for an instant on her worn face, and the sound of the 
husband’s voicé was heard in a few broken sentences 
of maudlin tenderness to the patient, much-enduring 
creature at his side. But.the two men on the bridge 
neither saw nor heard them, They had other matters 
to engross their attention. 

“Mr. Mark Danson.” 

He started at the sound of his name; then, recol- 
lecting the card-case he had dropped, during the 
evening, he guessed how the stranger had obtained 
that knowledge. The latter seemed to divine, his 
thoughts. 

“You are aware how I got hold of your name, but 
before that I had my suspicions about you, and once 
or twice I felt tempted to throw up the game; for 
somehow it didn’t sit easy on my conscience playing 
with you; but the old fever -was.on me,.so I stuck 
to it, and here I am,” 


“ So I perceive,” returned..Mark, with the nearest. 
approach to a sneer, that he felt it safe to indulge; | 


“but I should like to,be told why you press. your 
society upon me in this persistent.way, when you 
know that the honour,is not appreciated. It is 
extraordinary ; in fact, scarcely the conduct of a 
sane man. If you had been drinking, it might be 
easy to account for it; but perhaps your bad luck 
has made you desperate,” 

“Perhaps it has, or I should not be here; but 
there’s an excuse for anything I may do to-night.” 

As he spoke, his eyes fell on the dark river gleam- 
ing beneath them. Mark followed the direction of 
his glance with a visible shrinking from him, and an 
involuntary clutch of the stone wall. His companion 
understood the movement, and replied, in a tone of 
strong contempt, ‘ You need not be afraid for your- 
self, you are safe from that,’ pointing over the 
bridge ; “desperate as I. may be, I did not come here 
to do murder.” 

* Murder!” repeated Mark, with a start, “if I had 
a thought of that I would seek the protection of the 
police. What made you suspect that I thought so?’ 

“Your own manner, and the look of your craven 
face,” muttered the man, who, as the reader is aware, 
was no other than the visitor to the artist’s studio, to 
whose important disclosure Charles Rivers owed the 
discovery of his parentage. Mark chose to ignore 
the taunt thus conveyed, for, in spite of his assur- 
ance, he did not covet a quarrel with his strange 
acquaintance of the gaming-house. There was a 
pause which seemed to give him courage, 





“TI suppose your object is to extort money from 
me,” he began, bub.was interrupted by the stranger 
suddenly grasping his arm. 

“ Extort money from you! how will it be if I te} 
you that you have a right to supply my wants?” 

“A right!” echoed Mark, inclined to laugh at 
the singularity of the idea: “that sounds as if you 
were jesting; perhaps I might enjoy it if you would 
release my arm, I have a strong objection to this 
kind of handling.” , 

But the man still kept his hold, “ You must 
waive that objection until you hear what I have made 
up my-mind to tell. Listen; a few words will solve 
the enigma that puzzles you. The right I mean is 
that of a rich son to befriend a father who has not 
a guinea to call his own. Now, do we understand 
each other, or does it still sound like a jest ?” 

“You must be mad,” burst out Mark, making a 
violent effort to shake off his grasp. 

The man laughed bitterly. 

“Truly this is a filial recognition; but we cannot 
alter the truth, however unpleasant it may be, 
Whether you like it or not, I am George Mark 
Danson, instead of George Bland, as I have called 
myself since I came to England, Did it never occur 
to you that your father might be living ?” 

He dropped Mark’s arm as he spoke, and the young 
man reeled as if he had received a blow. 

“No, no! E don’t believe it! After all these years 
why should he come back to be a clog and disgrace 
to me?” 

The man leaned heavily against the parapet, keep- 
ing his darkened face turned towards the river. If 
there had been light enough, Mark would have seen 
the strange look which had come there, a keen, suf- 
fering look, as if there was a struggle to fight down 
something. His lips quivered as he said, slowly, “ But 
as your father has come back, what will you do?” 

“ Disown him and his claim; he has no business to 
come in my way now and mar my prospects, he has 
sunk too low to be anything to me.” 

A low groan answered him, 

“Oh, Margaret! my wife—my wife! you are 
revenged at last,” 

He took off his hat and let the breeze blow through 
his grey hairs. Then he turned upon Mark. ‘‘ How- 
ever much I deserve my punishment, it should not 
come from you. Is this the fruit of Daniel Crawton’s 
teaching ? No, I will not believe it; though hard and 
proad, he was always just. The bad was in you, and 
he could not drive it out. I should like to tell him 
where I found his nephew to-night, and show him 
what his successor will be.” 

These words brought a new terror to Mark; he 
plunged his hand into his pocket, and the chink of 
gold was heard as he said, hurriedly, “ No, no! you 
must not think of troubling my uncle, that would do 
no good to yourself. I will give you money—far 
more than you have lost to-night, and double the 
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sum a month from this date, if you will only consent 
to go away out of sight and knowledge.” 

He held out his hand, but it was struck aside so 
rodely that some of the money rolled on the pavement. 

“You want to buy me off, because you are afraid 
of what I may say. Take back your money; if I want 
alms I can beg from others. My son as you are, I 
hate you for your likeness to myself; but you are 
even a greater villain, for you are a hypocrite, and 
pass for what you are not. Iam thankful now that 
my baby-girl went to the grave with her mother, 
for she might have grown up like you.” 

Again Mark ventured to repeat his offer, but with 
the same result. 

“No, no, low as I am, I will not be bought with 
your money. If you had been different you might 
have reformed me from the old life, which I would 
fain bury with its sins. But now I want nothing more 
tosay to you; my talk must be to Daniel Crawton.”’ 

So they parted, father and son. Mark stayed 
behind on the bridge, looking down into the river as 
it ran, and brooding over those last words which were 
torture to him, muttering to himself, “Talk to 
Daniel Crawton.” How the meshes of his evil acts 
were closing round him. 
his marriage ; then Giles Royton with his knowledge 
of the wrong to Hugh: were not these enough, with- 
out having this new sting planted in his life ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A BROTHER'S GIFT. 
“Mr. CHARLES Rivers, can I have a word with you?” 

“As many as may please your ladyship. This is 
your own day, and you are privileged to make any 
request you like, Miss May Rivers.” And the young 
painter turned from his easel, threw down his 
brushes, and laughingly faced the intruder, feeding 
his artist’s love of beauty by letting his gaze linger 
on the charming vision which had invaded his 
solitude—a little fairy-like figure in a dress of 
delicate summer muslin, that added something to its 
cool, airy grace, and an arch gipsy face that vainly 
tried to look demure under the shade of the coquettish 
straw hat with its wreath of green leaves. 

May had just come in from the garden, bringing 
with her a delicious draught of morning air, laden 
with innumerable flower scents, which seemed to 
float about her as she untied her hat, and shook back 
the tangled shower of curls which had been blown 
about her face. She said, gaily, “The wind has not 
a bit of respect for me. See what sad liberties it 
has taken with my hair. This would be quite a 
hervous irritant to my dear old auntie;” and May 
tripped up to the mantel-glass with the view of 
arranging her refractory tresses, but she was stopped 
by Charles, 

“Don’t fasten up your curls, May; they suit you 
better down. If I could only count upon your sitting 


There was the secret of | 


still long enough to make a model, I should like to 
paint you as you look now.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Charles; but my humble opinion 
is, that you might be much better employed paint- 
ing somebody else of your acquaintance.” Here she 
gave him a demure side-glance conveying so much 
meaning, that the gentleman looked conscious in spite 
of himself, though he affected to be absorbed in doing 
something to the point of a drawing pencil, which 
just then seemed to require most minute attention. 

It was a marvel to Charles Rivers how quickly and 
easily he had been able to adapt himself to his new 
position; but, more than all, the intimacy which had 
grown up between himself and his newly-found 
sister, the perfect unity of feeling and sympathy 
which so soon made a bond between them, and the 
manner in which he had won his way at once to the 
warm young heart, and made himself a place there. 
| On her side, May had been prepared to take kindly 
'to him, for his presence satisfied one of her old 
| childish longings; as she often told him, she had 
| been all her life wishing for a big, handsome brother 
| to take care of her. 
| Charles had removed from his apartments at No. 
21, the house in the melancholy terrace, where he 
' had received the memorable visits of the stranger 
calling himself George Bland. His first intention 
had been to furnish a villa at Hampstead, but Aunt 
Lydia had instantly taken alarm, foreseeing that he 
might want to have his sister to preside over the 
household, and shé could not bear the thought of 
separation from her darling. So at her earnest solici- 
tation, powerfully supported by May (who was oddly 
| divided between love for her aunt and the growing 

affection for her new brother), he consented to resign 
his idea for a time, and accept the proposal to make 
one of their family circle. So it came to pass that 
Charles took up his present quarters in the roomy, 
old-fashioned country house, which had been May’s 
first home in England, and where she had spent her 
school holidays (which meant being periodically 
spoiled by her aunt—so lofty, Miss Beckfield had 
been wont to assert, after each return of her way- 
ward pupil). Here the young man settled down, after 
that interview with Margaret Crawton in which he 
made his unsuccessful appeal, and received her 
decision respecting the delay of their marriage. And 
he eventually became such a favourite of Aunt 
Lydia’s, that May often protested that she was grow- 
ing jealous of him. He was still devoted to his art, 
and painted pictures with as much untiring industry 
as though his daily bread still depended on his pro- 
fessional gains. Margaret Crawton was right; her 
lover was ambitious; but it was not now, as it had 
been, one of her shadows. The old doubts were dis- 
pelled ; she was cured of her secret distrust, and the 
jealousy which had grown out of it; for, in these 
‘later days, her woman’s heart had learned to read 
him by another and a truer light. 
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“So you are quite reconciled to your new studio; 
does the light suit your highness ?” 

“Yes, dear May.” 

“Tam giad of that; for I know you painters are 
very hard to please on that point.” 

So prattled May, as she fluttered restlessly about 
the room. Settling at last by the side of Charles, she 
took up a half-finished sketch, saying, “Do show 
me some of your beautiful faces; they are always 
such a treat! The sight of them seems to feed my 
fancy as well as my eyes; for they seem to me like 
embodied poems. Do you know, Mr. Artist, I am 
almost inclined to envy you the power of creating 
forms of loveliness? I look upon beauty as such a 
precious thing, second to nothing “4 

“ Except goodness, little sister; and that is beauty 
of a higher kind,” he interrupted, in a low, thought- 
ful tone. “We must not forget that there are 
beautiful lives as well as faces.” 

As he spoke, his thoughts involuntarily turned to 
Margaret’s mother as an illustration, for he cherished 
an almost filial love and reverence for gentle Mrs. 
Crawton. 

“Well, May, you have kept me waiting long 
enough for this all-important word, which I was led 
to understand you wanted to have with me; and I 
have also a query to propound concerning that 
mysterious piece of paper which you keep so care- 
fully concealed in your hand, without pity for my 
unsatisfied curiosity; if I had been a young lady, I 
could not have waited so long for an explanation.” 

May laughed a joyous, silvery peal, that rang out 
from her full, red lips, rippling through the room like 
the trill of a skylark. Charles always liked to hear 
May laugh; there was such girlish freedom and 
abandonment in her mirth. 

She held the paper playfully behind her, exclaim- 





ing, “ You deserve to be punished for that libellous | 


speech, sir; but you know that you have a chance 
of being spoiled because I am not yet used to 
the novelty of having a brother. But wait until I 


become intimate with somebody, then I will take my | 


revenge by publishing your shortcomings.” 

Again the conscious look, which betrayed so much 
to his tormenter, particularly as he had no drawing- 
pencil to fall back upon. He contented himself 
with saying, “You are only a silly little girl, May, 
though I suspect you claim to be quite a sage 
woman now, by virtue of your twenty-one years. 
But, now for your word; pray when am I to be 
enlightened ?” 

“ Well, sir, it relates to this paper, about which I 
am seeking information, which I am sure you can 
give if you please. Translate for me the meaning of 
this ;” and she placed in his hands a folded paper, 
averting her face that he might not see that tears 
were glistening in her eyes. 

“This,” he repeated, turning it over in well- 
feigned surprise ; “ where did you find it, May ?” 














“You know very well; between the leaves of the 
album of views, which you gave me this morning ag 
a birthday present. Now I suspect that it wag 
merely to be the vehicle of that costlier gift,” point. 
ing to the paper in his hand, her wet eyelashes 
drooping lower on her glowing cheeks, as she added, 
“and I want to know what you mean by it, Charles,” 

He took one of the long, dusky curls, and smoothed 
it round his fingers, as he said, softly, “ Mean by 
what, May? if you are alluding to this paper, I 
answer that it represents only a simple act of justice, 
such as would have been done by any one possessing 
a single spark of honour or right feeling.” 

The paper in question was a deed of gift, duly 
executed and signed by Charles Rivers, conveying 
to his half-sister May a considerable share of the 
fortune, which he had inherited as his father’s heir, 

“ What! tears on your birthday, May ; it must be 
because you are leaving behind your girlhood.” 

Thus detected, May made no further attempt at 
disguise. ‘‘ No—no,” she faltered ; “ it is this paper, 
and the thought of you, by your own free act, 
dividing your birthright with me.” 

“And why not, little sister? unless you put me 
down as a living embodiment of selfishness and 
greed, who would gather all the good to himself; 
besides, it is nothing but my duty. My father died 
in the belief that all his wealth would descend to 
you as his only child. These were your prospects; 
was it nothing for you to be called upon to resign 
them to a stranger, just when you were about to take 
your place in society, and might be expected to have 
learned the value of money, and all that it will secure? 
Do you know, May, if you had been other than you 
are, you might have hated me for making my ap- 
pearance on the scene, and coming between you 
and a brilliant future, such as would be likely to 
captivate the fancy of most young women?” 

* Charles, I shall be obliged to quarrel with you 
if you go on talking in that strain. What matter 
about wealth and a brilliant future? Why need I 
care to sit perched on the mountain-top, if I can be 
happier in the valley? it gets its share of sunshine, 
and it is sheltered from the storm-winds. There, I 
am positively growing poetical; but you provoked 
me, just as my guardian does, preaching up the 
value of money, as though it contained in itself every- 
thing needful. Now it is my turn to enumerate. Is it 
nothing to become possessed of what I have sighed 
for all my life—a brother to torment and tease? 
Not that I mean you to take any praise to yourself 
on that account, Mr. Charles—I dare say you need 
improvement in many ways—but, such as you are, I 
would not give you up to be three times an heiress.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so, May; at the 
same time it confirms my suspicion, that you have 
not an ounce of worldly wisdom to weigh against all 
your warm-hearted impulsiveness—though you were 
the ward of that cynical old merchant, Daniel Crawton. 
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How did it happen that your mind escaped receiving 
some of its colour from his ?” 

“Very easily, seeing that I was always in awe 
of him, and made a point of seeking his soviety as 
little as I could possibly help; and as my visits gave 
him more trouble than satisfaction, our avoidance 
was mutual. But that was in my ignorant days, 
when I had not sense to discriminate. I have lately 
made discoveries concerning my guardian, which 
convince me that my judgment of him was greatly 
in error.” 

“Indeed; how?” 

“Tn the first place, I don’t believe in his cynical 
mts at human nature, for I think it is all employed 
asa disguise for feelings that go deeper than most 
pople’s. The truth is that he is a character of a 
very original sort. It may take us great trouble to 
get to his heart, but if we can only manage to break 
away some of the queer rugged crust which has 
grown round it, we shall find it tender as a woman’s; 
and I think that is the reason why his keen, wise 
head invented the plan of hiding it under such 
defences—for he suffered in early life. I heard the 
story from Aunt Lydia, and it has drawn me to him 
more than I can tell.” 

“What was it?” Charles asked, with increasing 
interest. 

May’s eyes softened, and her voice had become 
strangely subdued. He wondered at the change in 
her manner, for he never remembered to have seen 
sch a grave cast of thought on that bright face. 

She went on: “It is a love story, Charles, and it 
sounds to me almost like a poem of the old days of 
knights and chivalry, only here the actors and cir- 
cumstances are so different. Perhaps you do not 
know that, hard as he seems now, Daniel Crawton 
was the sole support of his relations, even before the 
death of his father. Aunt Lydia says the Crawtons 
were an old family, very proud and poor. There was 
not much for any of them, but the eldest gave up his 
share to be divided between his sister and brother, 
and left home to fight his own way and theirs, for 
he was always helping them.” 

“But the love story,” put in Charles, with some 
tepressed eagerness. 

“Tam coming to it,” said May, softly. “I did 
not know, until I learnt it from Aunt Lydia, that 
there was a reason why Broombank had never found 
mistress, and why Daniel Crawton lived lonely all 





| 


himself, and trusting him, he left his cause in his 
hands; the end was, that he lost her, and she became 
his brother’s wife. 
tinued May, with some slight hesitation. 
mother of your Margaret.” 


Do you guess who it is?” con- 
“ The 


“T thought so,” murmured Charles. 
His sister went on: “After that, the families 


drifted apart, and Aunt Lydia lost all knowledge of 
the other branch, except that she heard the brothers 
had quarrelled, and separated for life. 
she concluded, “but it has given me a key to the 
old man’s true nature, and I am sorry now that I 
ever judged him hardly. 
thing I wish to mention to you: that I fancy you 
don’t like my guardian.” 


That is all,” 


Yet, Charles, there is one 


“It would be wrong to say I dislike him, May: he 
has certain traits of character that I admire, and we 
have many ideas and sympathies in common; but I 
cannot reconcile myself to his treatment of his 
nephew Hugh; true, he did not prosecute the one 
who once saved his life in a street accident, but he 
set his face against him, and sent him forth with the 
sort of ban upon him that was sure to put him down, 
as effectually as if a foot had been really set upon 
his neck to crush him. It is that which always 
comes between me and Daniel Crawton.” And 
Charles, who had worked himself into a great heat, 
got up and walked about the room in a manner that 
was characteristic of him when excited. That was 
why he did not notice the peculiar expression of 
May’s face, while he talked about his friend Hugh. 
The bright eyes dimmed, and when she spoke her 
lips quivered. 

“Yet you may believe, Charles, that it is a sore 
trouble to my guardian; and I, too, am grieved 
about your friend. I have already given my verdict 
in his favour, and I should not change it, even if 
this sad business were never cleared; and if I knew 
him well enough I should like to tell him so—that is, 
if it would not hurt his feelings, and—and—I could 
be sure he would not think it a—a liberty on my 
part;” and conscious that she was somehow involv- 
ing herself in a manner that she did not intend, 
May faltered and blushed, and sought a diversion by 
ruthlessly crumpling the ends of her muslin sash. 

But Charles, who had been silently drawing con- 
clusions, increased her embarrassment by suddenly 
pausing in his walk, and mercilessly placing himself 
opposite to her, as he said, “Poor Hugh, I should 


his life—a reason that I should never have guessed. | be very glad if we could do anything to help to 


He loved, in early days, a young lady who had been 
left to his father’s care—almost worshipped her, 
it was said; but it was not returned, for she only 
gave him ‘the regard of a sister; stil he persevered, 
and might have succeeded, but his younger brother 
came in his way and crossed him—though he pre- 
tended not to care for the girl, at the same time that 
he was doing all he could to win her. The elder 
Crawton had to go away, but judging his brother by 











lighten his trouble.” 

“ For Margaret’s sake?” interrogated May, shyly. 

“Yes, and for his own; I have great regard for 
Hugh Crawton.” 

“How strange it has all happened,” said his 
sister, designedly changing the subject. “To think 
of your choice being fixed on my guardian’s niece, 
and yourself turning out to be the painter of that 
very picture, ‘For Weal or Woe,’ which he took me 
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purposely to see. Do you know, Charles, I fell in 
love with Margaret the first time I saw her at the 
Academy? But for yourself,” she added, laughing, 
* I don’t believe that I noticed you at all.” 





“T shall not soon forget our conversation on yout 


| 
| twenty-first birthday, little sister,” hesaid, significantly, 


“Nor shall I,” replied May, looking wistfully at 
the {paper which he had given back to her. “It ig 


They talked some time longer, until they heard the | not likely that I shall forget my dear brother’s gift,” 


rustle of Aunt Lydia’s stiff silk in the passage. 


(To be continued.) 








WORDS IN SEASON. 
ENDURING TO THE END. 


BY THE REV. CANON BATEMAN, M.A., VICAR OF MARGATE. 


IV.—THE ALTERNATIONS OF THE LIFE. 





N the life. These try the Christian’s 
powers of endurance, and put, often- 
times, a great strain upon the anchor. 

For a time, perhaps, all things with him are at 
ease and quiet. He has a happy home, good health, 
bright prospects, many friends; and then there 
eomes a storm of trouble, leaving a bereaved home, 
broken health, darkened skies, miserable com- 
forters. The wife of his bosom and the desire of his 
eyes is taken away with a stroke; the voices of his 
children are hushed; the grey head has disap- 
peared; riches have made themselves wings and 
flown away; friends pass by on the other side; he 
himself lies prostrate, with his face turned to the 
wall. 

Now, there is a cause for all this; for God does 
not willingly afflict or grieve the children of men. 
But, then, they cannot always see it; for that 
which really is “loving correction,” often looks 
like anger. And when God corrects us for our 
profit, we are prone to think that he has forgotten 
te be gracious, and that he has shut up his loving- 
kindness in displeasure. 

The stricken man does not perceive that “ this 
is his infirmity;” that he is taking a perverted 
view of things; that he is misinterpreting God’s 
dealings, and charging him foolishly ; but it is so. 

There are few Christians who have not thus, in 
their measure, felt life’s alternations. Now they 
find themselves upon the mountain-top, where 
the prospect is bright and the air pure; and 
now in the deep valley, where the light is dim and 
the air oppressive ; now they are walking in sun- 
shine, and now enveloped in clouds; now they 
have all that heart can wish, and now they know 
not where to lay their heads. God’s purposes 
are not always revealed, nor the reasons why he 
thus dealeth with his people; why they are laid 
aside as cumberers of the ground; why a career 
of promise and usefulness is suddenly checked ; 
why strength is turned to weakness, and smiles 
to tears. But what are we to do? Are we to 
refuse to “wait for the Lord” any longer? Are 








we to throw up our profession as an “idle tale,” 
or a “cunningly devised fable?” Are we to heed 
those who would have us “curse God and die?” 
Are we to believe thiat “ time and chance happeneth 
alike to all?” Would it be, indeed, wise to “eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die?” 

Nay, not so! The alternations of life do not 
affect the truth of God’s government of the world. 
They, the rather, prove it. They are his modes of 
discipline. They often indicate his “call.” They 
sometimes serve to show wherein “we have ex- 
ceeded.” Many a man owes his conversion to 
some mysterious dispensation of God’s providence! 
Many a man has been weaned from idols by their 
fall! Many a man has truly felt, and said, “It 
is good for me that I have been afflicted, that I 
might learn thy statutes.” 

When we have all that heart can wish, we are 
in danger of making this world our rest, and for- 
getting the things “that accompany salvation.” 
The soul, the Saviour, the brevity of time, the 
strict account, are lost in the haze with which 
the sunny day surrounds the Christian. And it 
must rise, and be dispersed, and give place to the 
“wind and storm fulfilling God’s word,” before 
he can see all things clearly. 

These things, no doubt, are true as it respects 
the alternations of human life; but, then, at the 
time they do not seem true. Under such circum- 
stances of perplexity, then, the duty we are con- 
sidering becomes of unspeakable importance. 
Tears may be in the eyes, sorrow in the heart, 
mourning in the house; but still, “ he that endureth 
to the end shall be saved.” 





V.—THE FAINTING OF THE HEART. 

“T had fainted,” says the Psalmist, “unless I 
had believed.” There are so many mysteries in 
the world that we cannot solve, so many depths we 
cannot fathom, so many doubts we cannot remove, 
so many evils we cannot relieve, that unbelief 
often comes creeping into the mind, and sapping 
the foundations of its faith. 

A man’s own state often as towards God also 
depresses him. His progress is so slow, his mind 
so dark, his heart so evil, his temptations 80 
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harassing, his prayers so poor, his love so cold, 
that he sometimes doubts whether, after all, “the 
root of the matter ” is in him; whether he really is 
amongst “the called, and chosen, and faithful ;” 
whether “ the mark” is on his forehead, and “the 
white stone” in his hand. He may not crave (and he 
js wise in not craving) that strong assurance, which 
was vouchsafed as God’s gift to the apostle, and is 
sometimes bestowed upon his favoured people ; 
but “comfortable words,” a “good hope,” an 
“assurance of faith” (different from an assurance 
of salvation), near access to Christ, the whispers 
of his love, the good savour of his Word, the 
witness of the Spirit, the realising of the “ faithful 
saying,” the leaning on the breast at supper, 
the grace of tears, the tenderness of conscience, 
the returns from wandering—the value of all 
these “precious things of heaven,” of these 
tokens of “the good-will of Him that dwelt in 
the bush,” the believer knows full well. They 
appertain to the life he now lives upon the Son of 
God—that life which is “hid with Christ in 
God.’ He desires ever to taste their sweetness 
and enjoy their blessedness. He would have the 
impression of his Christian privileges ever kept 
vividly in mind; their outline firm; their colours 
clear. But, alas! the colour often fades, the out- 


lines become faint, the picture melts before him | 


like some dissolving view, giving place to scenes 
of time and sense, and things that perish in the 
using ; and from intercourse with heaven, he finds 
himself “ cumbered with much serving.” And, 
when it is thus with us, the soul sinks. We feel 
depressed and unhappy; we mourn, with Heze- 
kiah; we say, with Job, “ Oh that I were as in 
months past, as in the days when God preserved 
me; when his candle shined upon my head, and 
when by his light I walked through darkness !” 
or with David, “‘ Oh that I had wings like a dove! 
for then would I fly away, and be at rest.” 

What then? Whether our hopes shine bright 
or dim, whether our faith is strong or weak, 
whether our Lord is near at hand or standeth afar 
off, still, we must “endure unto the end” if we 
would be saved. Salvation does not depend upon 
our changes of temperament, or our frames of 
mind—it does not flicker with our cheerfulness 
or despondency; it rests upon Christ’s word, 
Christ's work, Christ’s promises, and Christ’s 
power. We must look upwards to him who is 
our surety and our advocate, and not downwards 
to our own merits and deservings; and then we 
shall “endure” as seeing him who is invisible— 
“endure” to the end, and so be saved. 





VI.—THE SLIPPING OF THE FEET. 
David spoke of this. It was to him a matter of 
experience. “ My feet had well nigh slipped,” he 
But God held him up, as he holds us 


says, 


up when our feet slip. Satan is often over- 
masterful for us; sin is too subtle, snares too 
| thickly set. In “many things we offend all.” 
| Thoughts, words, and deeds alike err and stray. 
| When we would do good, evil is present. Prayer 
; is hindered ; temper fails; we follow a wrong bias; 
we forget at the proper moment what we ought to 
| remember; we put our hands to the plough and 
|look back; we are ashamed of Christ; we lay 
| down the cross. It is all very sad! The believer 
| would fain be like his Lord—holy as he is holy, 
| pure as he is pure, and wherein he falls short, it is 
‘to him a cause of grief and shame. This is why, 
once a penitent he is always a penitent, and why 
he has so many confessions of sin upon his lips, 
both in public and private. The Christian’s 
warfare is a great reality. The grappling and 
conflict is severe, but it admits of no compromise. 
He only that “ endureth to the end shall be saved.” 
Humbled, wearied, wounded he maybe. Like a 
warrior victorious at the close of some well-fought 
day, you may not see the laurel on his brow, nor 
the crown upon his head; you may not hear 
** The shouts of them that triumph, 
The songs of them that feast ;” 

he may be breathless and exhausted, pale and 
| languid, pulseless and nerveless; his very life- 
blood may be staining the field which he has 
won; and yet the Captain of his salvation, looking 
on him from on high, sees one. who has endured 
unto the end, and one who shall be saved! Reader, 
in that warrior so steadfast and so true, see your 
example and encouragement; he has known and 
felt all that you can know and feel; he has known 
the snares of the world, he has felt the lusts of 
the flesh, he has mingled in the controversies of 
the Church, he has experienced the alterna- 
tions of the life, he has mourned over the failing 
of the heart, he has shuddered at the slipping of 
the feet: but he has endured unto the end, and 
shall be saved ! 

Some whose eyes are fixed upon these lines 
may know nothing or care little about religion— 
about its conflicts and its triumphs. They need 
Christ’s teaching; and no one teaches like him. 
If they need patience, he is meek and lowly 
in heart; if they need grace, he gives grace; 
if they need help, help is laid. upon him. In 
his presence, if you seek it, a new world of 
knowledge and of feeling will open upon you. A 
man who has never travelled, can never realise 
the varied scenes which new lands and people 
present to view—the rich foliage, the sunny skies, 
the glittering gems, the strange language, the 
new life. So he who has never left the slavery of 
Egypt and trod the land of Canaan has, and can 
have, no idea of its life, its language, its people, its 
riches, and its beauties. I invite him to travel, 
with Christ as his counsellor, and the Holy Spirit 
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as his guide. He has wonderful things to learn, | shalt not eat of it?—Weary of religion! Yes, I 
even on this side the river; and beyond, “eye hath | know they grow weary of it who are carrying 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered irto about heavy hearts and burdened consciences, 
the heart of man to conceive the things that God But even these may be taken to the cross, for Ho 


hath prepared for him.” Only let him endure unto who was crucified and slain, gives rest to the 


the end, and he shall be saved. 


| 66 


| “weary and heavy laden.” THe sees tears, he 


Some who read, may know, and yet be getting | hears prayers, he forgives till “ seventy times 
weary. They may be “looking back,” or loitering | seven times.” 
by tho way; endurance may not now be stamped! Some réaders may be in affliction. Remember, 
upon their countenances. And how is this? Has then, that they are happy who “endure.” You 


their Lord failed of his promise ? 


Has he not’ have heard of the patience of Job and have seen 


heard prayer ? Has he not given compensations? | the end of the Lord. Be patient, for his coming 
Has he not stood by the bedside, and walked | draweth nigh. 

upon the waters, and rebuked the winds and | Some readers may be prospering in God's ways, 
waves? Can you accuse him of unfaithfulness ? | Let them be thankful, but humble. The sunshine 
And if not Christ, whom can you accuse? What! is very exhausting; it requires endurance even 
causes this weariness? Hast thou eaten of the | more than the shade. Endure unto the end, and 
fruit, of the which the Lord God hath said, Thou | you also shall be saved. 








FRANK CARLTON. 


A STORY OF NIAGARA. BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON. 


wIAGARA, the father of waters! The 





grand; words are inadequate to de- 
scribe the mighty cataract. The 
waters which rusk down from Lake 
Superior, passing through Lake Huron and Lake 
St. Clair, and onward across Lake Erie, finally 


eddy has ever escaped with life. The stoutest boat 


rame is significant of something | would soon be dashed to pieces. 


At length the waters find their way out by a 
| harrow passage, and rush onward into Lake On- 
|tario. A long fall across the direct current of the 
| Tiver is known as the Horseshoe Fall. Standing 
' on the British bank of the stream, it is seen on the 


force their course in a northern direction into | right, with the American fall directly opposite the 


Lake Ontario. On first leaving Lake Erie, they 
flow in a trarquil current, and divide, leaving an 
island in the centre, on which a thousand cattle 


| spectator. In the latter fall many fearful accidents 


| have occurred. 
| The scenery above the Falls is very different to 


save one are said to feed. Then the rapidity of| that below. In the latter the banks are high and 


the current increases, till those who voyage on 
its bosom see in front of them, raised high in 
the blue sky, a cloud of vapour. This is said to 
be the crown of Niagara, the vapoury particles 
collecting from the boiling caldron below. 
Proceeding onward, a roaring sound is heard, the 
current increases in rapidity, and ahead appears 
a line of foaming breakers. Those who once get 
within their power must give up all hope of life. 
No vessel built with mortal hands can live amidst 
those furious rapids. In the centre a rocky island 
appears, thickly covered with trees, and while one 
portion of the stream rushes directly on, and takes 


. leap downwards of 200 feet, the other and smaller 


portion, sweeping round Goat Island, finds its way 
into the lower level, over the cliffon the right bank 
of the river. The last-mentioned fall is known as 
the American fall, as the territory on that side 
of the river belongs to the United States. 

Onward the waters rush, between lofty cliffs, at 
a distance of three miles, when they meet an op- 
posing rock, and, circling round and round, form a 
fearful whirlpool. No one falling into that circling 


| precipitous, and the stream flows on 200 feet below 
the summit of the cliffs. Above the cataract, on 
‘the contrary, the river presents the appearance 
| rather of a large lake. The woods, consisting of 
| firs, and birch, and maple, come close down to 
the water, their branches overhanging the stream. 
Here and there are clearings. Many mills moved 
by water power, and numerous farms, extend 
along the banks on either side. 

It was somewhere above the rapids that a young 
man, clad in homely costume but with the appear- 
ance and bearing of a gentleman, was walking by 
the river’s brink. By his side was a fair girl. He 
was speaking to her earnestly and gently, but she 
seemed to be turning an indifferent ear to his 
words. 

“T acknowledge your merits, Mr. Carlton, but 
really I cannot see that I should be expected to 
give my heart and hand, as you ask me, to one 
who has not done anything to show that he 1s 
above the ordinary run of respectable young gen- 
tlemen.” The girl spoke in a somewhat bantering 





tone, 
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“But really, Miss Fanny Aveling, you are ex- 
pecting too much at the present day. Gentlemen 
cannot go forth with a lance and fight in tourna- 
ments, as in days of yore, to win the admiration of 
the ladies of their love. I offer you an honest 
heart, and I have every reason to believe I shall 
establish a comfortable home; and really I think 
that is a more sensible thing than running the risk 
of getting a knock on the head for no purpose 
whatever.” 

“How fearfully matter-of-fact you are,” an- 
swered Fanny. “I tell you I do not like matter. 
of-fact people. If you had been a soldier or sailor, 
and had fought the battles of your country, and 
got wounded, and obtained a number of medals 
for your gallantry, I might possibly have felt dif- 
ferently towards you.” 

“But I have had no opportunity of doing any- 
thing of the sort,” urged Frank Carlton. “I came 
out here to form an estate, and I have succeeded 
in what I undertook, while a number of other per- 
sons with similar opportunities have failed. I do 
not say this for the sake of boasting, but simply 
as a fact which is certainly not discreditable.” 

“ Humdrum,” answered the young lady, half to 
herself. ‘Numbers have done as well.” 

“So they have,” said Frank Carlton, “and are 
married and settled, and have every reason to be 
thankful that they came to the country.” 

“Well, Mr. Carlton, there is no use carrying 
on the conversation further,” exclaimed Fanny: 
‘you ask me to give you my heart and hand; I 
frankly confess I have no inclination to do so.” 

“ But surely you have led me to suppose you 
would,” said Frank, in a tone of reproach. 

“That was when I did not think you in earnest,” 
said Fanny. “Ifyou had said this before, I should 
have given you an answer which might then have 
satisfied you.” ‘ 

“ Nothing will satisfy me but ‘yes,’” said Frank, 
“‘ for I believe that you have more sense than you 
pretend to have.” 

“That is to say, you think I have sense enough 
to love you,” said Fanny, still in a tone of banter. 
“We part as friends, however, ard if you insist 
on coming to call upon my sister, Mrs. Barton, of 
course I cannot help it, only do not for a moment 
‘suppose that I give you any encouragement.” 

Frank Carlton, having graduated at Oxford, had 
come out a few years before to set up as a farmer 
in Canada. He had enjoyed the advantage of 
studying under a Scotch farmer for a year, and 
this gave him more knowledge of agricultural 
affairs than is possessed by many of the young men 
who go out to settle. He had also given his mind 
to the work, and what was of great importance, 
had withstood the temptations to idleness into 
which so many fall. He was also a man of refined 
tastes and habits, which he did not allow the rough 








life of a settler to make him abandon. Captain 
and Mrs. Barton were among his nearest neigh. 
bours. He had been for some time a constant 
visitor at the house, and two little boys, the chil. 
dren of Mrs. Barton, were his especial favourites, 

Fanny Aveling had, the year before, come out 
from England, and not long after her arrival Frank 
Carlton began to reflect that his house would be 
in a far better condition than it was at the present, 
if he could place a mistress at its head. He had 
had no reason to suppose that Miss Aveling was 
indifferent towards him, until the day on which the 
conversation which has been described’ took place. 
He was still, it must be owned, somewhat in doubt 
about the matter. He did not suppose that she 
cared for anybody else; indeed, he knew of no 
visitor at the house likely to have won her affec- 
tions. Hetherefore, as most men would have done 
under similar circumstances, lived on in the hope 
of ultimately winning her. Still week after week 
passed, and though he made frequent visits to 
Captain Barton’s, Miss Aveling’s manner towards 
him remained totally unchanged. At length, san- 
guine as he was, he began to fear that he had 
misplaced his affections. He also grew distant in 
his manner towards her, and he seldom paid a 
visit to the house of his former friends. 

Mrs. Barton could not but suspect the cause, for 
she, it must be owned, was favourable to Frank 
Carlton, and thought that her sister could not 
make a more desirable match. 

“What more can you require in a man than 
Frank possesses, Fanny?” she said one day to her 
sister. 

“Yes,” observed Fanny, “he is honest, and he 
does not smoke, and he does not drink, and he 
does not use bad language, that I know of, and 
he’s very respectable; in fact, in my opinion he is 
made up of negatives.” 

“ Oh, you foolish girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Barton; 
“ you want him to threaten to leave you for ever, 
or to jump down the Falls, or to commit some 
other outrageous act, and then perhaps your feel- 
ings would be worked up, and you would be ready 
to entreat him to remain and be yours.” 

“No, I tell you I don’t care for him, that I know 
of, and don’t know that I ever shall,” answered 
Fanny, petulantly. “I have made up my mind, 
when he next comes, to let him understand that 
very clearly.” 

As it happened, Frank paid another visit the 
following day to the Bartons. Fanny certainly 
did contrive to show him that there were no hopes 
of her becoming his wife. 

He would make a tour through the country, visit 
Toronto, Montreal, and perhaps go down to Quebec. 
Or he would make a trip to the Far West, across 
Lake Superior to the Red River Settlement, and 
visit the small band of his countrymen collected 
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there. At first he thought he would start at once, 
and not pay a farewell visit to the Bartons. 

It happened that Mrs. Barton, her sister, and 
her two little boys, Frank’s favourites, Ernest and 
Harry, were strolling about by the bank of the 
river. They had gone somewhere down in. the 
direction of the rapids, when Fanny exclaimed 
that the scenery, already tinged by the bright hue 
of autumn, was so beautiful that she must stop 
and make a sketch. 

The two sisters sat down on the bank, while 
Fanny, with the hand of an artist, rapidly sketched 
the scene. She had to employ the most gorgeous 
colours which her colour-box could supply, and 
even then could scarcely give sufficient brightness 
to the landscape. While she was sketching, the 
little boys ran along the bank, where, moored to the 
shore, they found a boat, and very naturally got 
into it. Their mother and aunt did not observe 
them. They got out the oars, and began to make 
believe that they were rowing. Now they pulled 
on one side and then on the other. Harry, the 
youngest, tired of rowing, put in the oar, and 
began to play with the “painter.” The boat had 
been carelessly secured, and by some means or 
other he let the painter slip. Ernest, in the mean- 
time, who was still rowing, turned the boat round, 
and before the boys knew what was happening, 
they were drifting from the shore. Already, 
before they saw their danger, they were too far 
off to regain the bank. Often they had been told 
of the fearful risk of being carried off by the 
eurent. They screamed with fear. Their cries 
aroused their mother and aunt. Several people 
also had been attracted by them from a neigh- 
bouring farm, but no boat was to be seen at hand 
in which they could be followed. Already the 
boat was moving down the current. It was still 
some distance from the rapids ; but, unless stopped 
in its course, it must eventually reach them. 

Mrs. Barton and Fanny cried in vain to the 
spectators to aid in rescuing the children. Some 
of the men ran along the bank up the stream, but 
others stood still, and declared they had no power 
to save the children. 

“Still, if you would but swim in, you might get 
onboard the boat before it has gone far,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Barton. 

“And run a pretty fair chance of losing our own 
lives,” was the reply made by some of the men. 

Some way down, another boat was at length 
seen. It was a small, frail skiff, and moored very 
near the commencement of the rapids. 

“Will any one try and save my children?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Barton, in despair. 

Again the men shook their heads. 

“Not for a thousand pounds. Before one could 
reach the boat in that rotten canoe, she would be 
among the rapids.” ‘ 








The fond mother and Fanny became almost 
frantic with despair. Justat that momenta figure 
was seen bounding down from a neighbouring 
height. In an instant, with a knife, he cut the 
painter securing the skiff to the shore. A pair of 
paddles were in the skiff. He leaped in and 
shoved off from the bank. Mrs. Barton knew him, 
and so did Fanny. 

“Tt’s Frank Carlton!” they exclaimed. “Oh, 
blessings on him! May God protect him!” 

Already the boat was approaching the com- 
mencement of the rapids. Once in their power, 
even his sturdy arms could scarcely stem the cur- 
rent. Not for one moment did he calculate the 
difficulty or danger he was to undergo. With 
rapid strokes he pursued the floating boat. How 
eagerly did the fond mother watch his proceedings! 
She stood apparently calm on the bank, only now 
and then extending her arms, as if she would draw 
back the boat which contained her loved ones. 

Still to those who looked on it seemed scarcely 
possible that the children could escape. If they 
were lost, so also would be Frank Carlton. Still he 
pursued. The motion of the boat which contained 
the boys showed its near approach to the rapids. 
In two or three minutes it would be within their 
power. It seemed hardly credible that he could 
reach it even in that time. Onward he went, 
every now and then turning his head round to 
watch the boat. Already it began to leap and toss. 
The water foamed around it. 

“See! he has got alongside!” exclaimed the 
people from the shore ; “ but will he have strength 
to stem the current on his return P” 

A glance showed him that two oars were in the 
boat. Leaving his canoe to its fate, he leaped 
into the boat, and seized the oars.- Now came a 
fearful struggle. Should an oar give way, he and 
his young friends must inevitably be lost. He 
nerved himself for the undertaking by offering up 
prayer for strength to One who alone can give 
it. Grasping the oars, he placed his feet firmly 
at the bottom of the boat, and rowed manfully. At 
first it seemed to those who looked on that he 
made noway. The boat’s head was up the stream, 
but still she seemed to be going slowly and surely 
downwards. He struggles on. The water foams 
around the boat on every side. Yes! he is making 
way—he has gained an inch, another and another. 
Slowly the boat moves onward, out of the power 
of the rapids. A foot is gained. Still, by the 
exertions he is making, his strength must become 
exhausted. He rows on and on; the boat makes 
headway. Surely the prayers of that fond mother 
are heard. The gallant young man renews his 
exertions. He is resolved, God helping him, to 
save the children. He thinks not of himself, or 
what will be the consequences to his own frame. 

The veins seem starting from his forehead. Those 
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only who have gone through such a contest, can 
understand what he had to endure. The people 
from the neighbouring farms now eagerly crowd 
the shores, ready to render him assistance when 
he reaches it. Some, however, even now doubt 
whether he will accomplish the undertaking. 
Should his strength fail, even for an instant, the 
boat would quickly be carried back, with those on 
board, to destruction. With all his strength he 
continues rowing, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left. His eyes are on the young 
children who sit crouching down in terror at the 
bottom of the boat. With a smile, he endeavours 
to encourage them. Again and again he cries to 
Heaven for strength. Gradually the boat ap- 
proaches the shore. Now it has reached an up- 
ward eddy. Still he rows on, and the boat safely 
reaches the bank. Scarcely conscious of his suc- 
cess, he is lifted out of the boat, and eager hands 
restore the children to their mother. She clasps 
them to her bosom, and pours out her gratitude 





to their deliverer. But there is one kneeling by 
his side who entreats those who stand by to bring 
some water to bathe his brow. The handkerchief 
tied round his throat is loosened. He returns to 
consciousness, and sees Fanny Aveling bending 
over him. In a short time he declares himself 
sufficiently recovered to walk, and a joyful party 
returned to Barton Lodge. 

Our tale is finished. Though he returned homo 
that evening, Frank could not do otherwise than, 
the following morning, visit Barton Lodge, to 
inquire after the boys. Fanny Aveling no longer 
received him as had been her wont. 

“You have done something,” she exclaimed, 
“Yes, I see it is not necessary for aman to go and 
fight, and kill his fellow-creatures, to be a hero, 
Oh, Frank, whata very silly girl I have been!” 

Frank assured her he was confident she would 
be a wise woman in future, and it is scarcely ne. 
cessary to add that Frank’s establishment soon 
had a mistress at its head. 











THE 


Spake his sweet-worded poem on the Mount, 
Was white like thine, or various hues could count, 
Or rarer blossom boast—I will record 
His saying, as a saying said of thee 
And spoken to all ages of mankind, 
And reaching to all breaths of every wind, 
Save where or white bergs fence the Polar lea, 
Or the brown wastes go billowing like a sea— 
“ Consider ye the lilies, how they grow.” 
And I behold thee with thy crown of snow 
Unfolding shiningly ; 
And thy lithe stem erect. And, round about, 
Warding from wily weeds and thorns without, 
Thy sword-wise pointed leaves bend in and out 
Entwiningly. 


i; 
{ KNOW not if that flower, whereof our Lord 


LILY. 
II. 

And thou art fair and very sweet to see, 
Because the thoughts are fair thou givest me. 
Methinks I see a light around thy head 

Like that the old dead painters loved to paint 

In their fond fancy, over Christ or saint ; 
Methinks I breathe ethereal essence, shed 

Like those wherewith the weeping woman blest 

The feet of Jesus, finding there her rest— 
Yea, light and fragrance radiate from thee. 

So shines the Holy Life; and, breathing sweet 

Up to the skies, though wreathing at the feet, 
Unseen it beareth more than ever base 

Or plinth, with column on, 
Hath borne ; and weareth with a nobler grace 
A kinglier robe than e’er in stateliest place 
Wore Solomon, B. 











A WORD UPON 


WHOLESOME WORDS. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


War expression “wholesome words” is 
a very suggestive designation of the 
teaching of the Redeemer. Perhaps 
there is no word in the English lan- 
guage more expressive. We all know 
that many things may be pleasant, and in our 
eyes desirable, that are not wholesome. We all 





know what country folk mean when they speak 
of a person looking wholesome—i.e., not saffron 
coloured, but clean and fresh. We know also full 
well that many words may be more popular than 
wholesome words. 


Flattery, for instance, is plea- 


|sant, but not profitable; and scolding, whilst a 
| very exciting amusement to the scolder, has no 
wholesome effect upon the scolded person. 

Our blessed Saviour came in the highest sense 
to save our entire being—body, soul, and spirit; 
not to save us from guilt alone, or from any one 
form of sin—not to rescue us from one lust that we 
might embrace another; but to make us holy, ever 
as our Father in heaven is holy. 

It is interesting to think that the caution to use 
wholesome words was given to a young heart (for 





the young are ever apt to be warmly one-sided)— 
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even to that Timothy, who was Paul’s son in the 
faith. We can see that he would be liable, as all 
men are, more or less, and the clergy in particular, 
tocome under the strong influence of certain classes 
or parties, now with Judaistic, now with for- 
malistic, now with sensualistic tendencies. Mani- 
festly, therefore, his only safety was in presenting 
in his teaching the full sweep of truth. Paul did | 
not think it enough to generalise about truth, and to 
keep reiterating one sentiment. No; in fact, he goes 
on to talk about the apparel of women, which 
some well-meaning people would consider an im- 
pertinence, and a dangerous diverging from the 
well-oiled grooves of ordinary teaching. He tells | 
the bishops that they must take care of their own 
households and children, before they can take care 
ofthe Church of God. He has a word for widows, 
and also for grandchildren, whom he tells to 
requite those that have taken care cf them—a 
ksson for those languid, lisping youths who speak 
sneeringly of them as mere human antiquities. 
The fast youths of the day are in nothing more con- 
temptible than the disrespectful way in which they 
often treat the aged. The Chinese might, indeed, 
teach them a lesson here. The feeblest of these 
aged ones have often a mature wisdom which 
night shame the monkey-tribe, who loll about in 
streets and parks, burn holes in their coats with 
cigar-ashes, and vote everything a bore but slang 
and tobacco. Paul has a word, too, for servants, 
the most delicate subject of all, and tells them not 
to be presumptuous because they have believing 
masters, but to do them service, because they are 
faithful and beloved. He has a lesson for masters, 
too, teaching them ever to temper their commands | 
with kindness and considerateness, remembering | 
that they, too, have a Father in heaven; wherein | 
lie the two lessons—that piety does not mean | 
disrespect on the one hand, nor does it countenance | 
mere mastership on the other. 

St. Paul’s epistles are full of what I may call | 
the minutiz of the Christian life, wherein Paul 
would not be a popular preacher with those who 
like to hear the mere reiteration of some one 
Christian topic; especially would an ordination 
charge be open to objection from them, when he 
says : “These things teach and exhort.” Iam not 
80 sure that some severely caustic critic might 
not, after hearing St. Paul, say that it would have 
been better if he had left bonnets, and servants, 
and nephews, and bishops to themselves, and 
preached Christ, which indeed he was doing 
(though they realise not the fact) in the sub- 
limesé sense, when he was showing that the love 
of Christ constrains us to carefulness, wisdom, love, 
tenderness, patience, and obedience in all things! 
Weneed more than ever in this age, not mere gene- 
ralities, but earnest and wholesome words, the 
doctrine which is according to godliness. 











If we look at a very early age of the Church, 
and listen to the so-called golden-mouthed Chry- 
sostom, we shall find how he dealt with the hearts 
and consciences of men, and the manners and cus- 
toms of his age. He did not depreciate what is 
called orthodoxy, as many, alas! do now when they 
come to speak of the Christian life, forgetting that 
Christianity is a truth as well as a life, and that you 
cannot have the life without the truth. No! he 
could say, “God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ;” and his 
congregation, as was not unusual then, waving 
their hats, shouted out, “ Orthodox Chrysostom! 
Thirteenth apostle! Worthy the priesthood !” 
But for all that, he dealt out wholesome words; he 
told them that it seemed they could not bear the 
heat at church, but that in a circus they would 
stay, and sit bareheaded to be broiled. He launched 
his invectives against the common indulgence of 
gluttony, and addressed the ladies especially on 
their love for cosmetics; he telis them that “ they 
painted till their eyebrows were black as kettles, 
their mouths like bears stained with blood, and their 
cheeks dusted like whitened tombs.” This latter 
description is, I believe, suited to the fashionable 
colour just said to have come over from Paris, and 
to be employed this London season; it is a 
peculiarly death-like white. So, to all appear- 
ance, we are wanting Chrysostom again with his 
wholesome words against dissipation and revelry! 
Chrysostom actually descends to shoes, which he 
speaks of as so costly that the ladies seemed 
afraid to touch the pavement, and sarcastically re- 
commends the wearers to put them on their heads, 
or hang them round their necks. After this, let us 
form no false idea of the eloquence of the so-called 
golden-mouthed preacher, as that his eloquence 
was of the sentimental sort, consisting of rounded 
periods, enclosing sweetly mystical sentiments that 
may mean anything, and which seem to be like 
some art-works of the great masters, whose subjects 
are very much what you please to think them. 

It may now be right for us to try and see why 
Christ’s words fulfil the idea of wholesome words, 
and we at once perceive that his Gospel does not 
lop off certain sins, or bind up certain sores, but 
that its very fundamental truths go to the heart 
of the matter. We know well that, in a physical 
sense, we* cannot regain health by any process 
short of going to the very centre of the disease; 
so Christ came to cleanse our nature by his blood, 
ard to renew it by his truth; he taught us that 
the tree must first be made good, and then tke 
fruit. Pardon first, then purity, and no man can 
rightly accept the cross of Christ, and then refuse 
the apostolic teaching based upon it. No man 
has a right to say, I will come as a sinner to be 
forgiven, but not as disciple to learn. It is 
easy to talk even of conversion to God, but to 
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be Godlike, but to have diligently followed every 
good work, is a hard saying indeed. So much so 
that we have to turn to Tue Book to see if it be 
really so, it sounds so lega!; must not the teacher 
be cheating us with his own words, or is it so 
indeed? and “if any man teach otherwise, and 
consent not to wholesome doctrine”—if he does 
not wish to make us wiser, stronger, better, truer 
to God and man—“ he is proud, knowing nothing, 
but doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy and strife.” 

Christ’s words are wholesome words, because 
they, and they alone, can regenerate the whole 
body politic. What we want in this age is not 
more political philosophy, but more Christianity 
—the Gospel! Think how this would affect com- 
mercial life, and questions of political bribery and 
corruption ; how, also, it would affect the honour 
and purity of the marriage estate. Think of the 
revelations which are constantly coming to light 
of the sins in this respect of the world of fashion, 
and ask yourself whether the Gospel, containing 
such wholesome words concerning this subject, is 
not just what the world wants! Think, too, how 
they would affect the whole civil and social life of 
a people! Yes! these wholesome words would 
sweep through our cities as though a current of 
air from the free ocean were at this moment to 
pass through London! We want these words 
to be believed, adopted, acted out, and society 
everywhere would be changed. And, remember, 
they are just as full of life now as ever. The 
Christian religion is not a dead history, but a 
living power, and when practical Christianity pre- 
vails, then the outer world will soon be won for 
Christ. We cannot measure the progress of the 
Gospel by mere statistics, or by the number of 
converts in this church or the other. We must 
remember that these words are influential every- 
where; “they are spirit, and they are life.” 

Christ’s words, as wholesome words, are not 
selectable by us. We have no right to keep some 
specially before us to the exclusion of others— 
prizing some classes of Scripture to the deprecia- 
tion and detriment of others. True, indeed, little 
bound books of promises, without precepts, may be 
very comforting; but God never yet separated com- 
fort from duty, as we too often do. The human 
heart is deceitful, and is prone to neglect that 
which its necessities most need. We require the 
whole of the prescriptions in God’s materia medica. 
The young man who was very rich could have got 
on without that special surrender. The man who 
is proud could proceed with you in the elimination 
of other evils in character, if he might only be 
harghty still. One room in the castle of the 


heart with the throne in it—for himself alone— 
this is man’s great desire; he is so little prepared 
for complete and entire surrender. 


The beauty 





of these wholesome words is, that they touch all 
parts of our life and being, personal and relative, 
and leave conscience, judgment, heart, and life 
alike affected by their mighty, all- pervading 
power. 

The belief in these wholesome words is widely 
different from the merely speculative discussion 
of their truth—the “doting abcut questions 
and strifes of words.” There are multitudes ready 
to theorise about Christianity, who never care to 
embody it in conduct. We have but to turn over 
the pages of church history, and we shall see how 
the old strifes are more or less renewed from age 
to age. Men are fighting with the old swords, 
which were used in the days of Bernard and 
Abelard, and fancy them quite new! Why, it 
would take a scholar a lifetime faithfully to 
record the whole long story of debate and diyi- 
sion in the Christian Church. We can but 
admire the divine goodness which has preserved to 
us in entirety the New Testament, containing 
the word and will of the Redeemer. We can shut 
ourselves out from the noise of these battle-fields, 
enter into our closet, and shut to the door, and 
enjoy in all its clearness the revealed will of God 
concerning salvation. Meantime, these wholesome 
words will often wound to heal; they will not 
close the festering sore, but cure it. If we have 
had a quarrel with our brother, the seventy times 
seven will be a hard saying to us. If we have 
been injurious to others, fussing about like a fire- 
fly amid our neighbours, the injunction to study 
to be quiet and mind our own business, will be 
quite as hard; whilst if we are children, and 
have preferred singing, “There is sweet rest in 
heaven,” to being obedient to our parents upon 
earth, then the fifth commandment will be, perhaps, 
somewhat offensive to us. 

Now, Christianity must operate on all parts of 
our nature. Like the law of gravitation, you every- 
where feel its force. Operating on an Egyptian 
pyramid, it does not neglect its duty in places that 
are insignificant or out of sight. Obedience to 
these wholesome words sustains a close relation to 
love to Christ. “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments,” one would think to be language 
plain as God could utter or man could understand. 
If we do not love Christ, if we have not felt the 
sweet constraint of the Cross, ‘we shall not have 
motive-power enough to obey the word. Whole- 
some they may be, but their mere wholesomeness 
will not lead us to accept them; they are t00 
hard for flesh and blood without the grace of God. 

Wholesome words, and beautiful as they are 
wholesome, there are nowordslike those of Christ. 
Like some strains of Mendelssohn, you bend your 
rapt ear, and feel that no inferior power can imi- 
tate that. So none can imitate the words of 
Christ. None can forge his signature. Howkind 
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they are to the fallen! how unsparing to the for- 
malist! how withering to the hypocrite! how 
obnoxious to the lover of cant! yet they whisper 
mercy to the guilty, help to the needy, recovery for 
the lost: whilst fitting for earth, meetening for 
heaven also; preparing for a life Godlike here, 
and eternal in the world to come. “Show me thy 
fruits,’ that is Christ’s demanded evidence for a 
divine life; much fruit, “ fruit that shall remain.” 
He bases our claim to discipleship on no mere 
mystic sentiment—on no mere inward feelings, 
but in this: “ Whosoever doeth the will of my 
father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 


and sister, and mother.” Nor will He let any | 


outward activity compensate for the absence of 





they are wholesome for comfort too. The consola- 
tion they bring is real and true; they are whole- 
some in this, that they do not hide the disease, but 
wound to heal; in that they do not gloss over the 
fact of sorrow, but give us peace in tribulation; in 
that they do not exhaust their influence in time, but 
talk with us concerning the glories of immortality. 

I meant in closing to say that there are words 
which are never wholesome, words which are un- 
sympathetic and depressing, cold and bitter like 
an east wind; words which seem to make ou 
chillier than ever. You wanted an extra cloak, and 
perhaps the spoken words have taken away the 
rag of a one you already had. You know what 
sort of words I mean—dead flies in the ointment 


inward righteousness. “Woe unto you scribes | of happiness. There are some people I would 


and Pharisees, hypocrites,’’ He said, “ for ye make 
clean the outside of the cup and platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess.” 


But if they are words wholesome for character, | not “ wholesome words! 


| 
| 


| 


rather not have for my physicians; they do not 
know the secret of speaking the truth in love; 


| their words irritate and annoy you—they are 


bed 








GREEDY JOHNNY, AND HOW HE WAS PUNISHED. 


BY EDITH WALFORD. 


NCLE WALTER had sent Greedy 

Johnny and his}three sisters, ten 
shillings’ worth of postage stamps, to 
be divided between them; so their 
father took the postage stamps, and 
gaveeach of them a half-crown. “I don’t wish you 
tospend your money now,” said he, “ because I have 
something in my head that I can’t tell you of yet; 
but I think you will agree with my scheme for 
spending it—at least, I hope so.” 

When the children got outside—Johnny the 
eldest, commonly called “Greedy Johnny,’ Ellen 
the second, Mary the third, and Julia the fourth— 
Johnny said, “ Well, girls, what shall you do with 
your half-crowns ?” 

“Keep them, to be sure,” said all three in a 
breath, “till papa tells us how we are to spend 
thm. It may be a very nice way, you know, 
Johnny.” 

“May be—oh, yes, may be, indeed!” said Johnny, 
witha sneer. ‘‘ Very likely to take in some canting 
Magazine, or have my ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ bound, 
or some such queer idea. When I have a half- 
crown I like to spend it my own way. Besides, papa 
may forget all about what he has said.” 

“Well suppose, he does,” said Ellen, “ you'll still 
have your half-crown to spend, just the same.” 

“What are you going to buy, Greedy?” asked 
little Julia, “ goodies ?” : 

“You hold your tongue, miss,” answered Johnny, 
Severely. “I shan’t ask such a chit as you what I 
am to buy.” 








Then Johnny shouldered his bag in a huff, and | 


went off to school. Now, although he was so very 
severe with little Julia, and got so very red in the 
face when she asked her rude question, “ goodies ” 
were the end and aim of Greedy Johnny’s existence. 
His affection for sweets and pastry must have been 
deep and fervent, for he loved them in spite of the 
trouble they got him into. 

Oh, how the half-crown did burn in his pocket that: 
warm Saturday morning! How he did long to leave 
school that he might get rid of it. He had quite 
made up his mind that his father’s plan was some 
“duffing rubbish,” and that he should spend his 
money as he liked. 

When he was at last released from durance vile, 
homewards he sped; but he did not reach home for 
more than an hour. First he went into a confec- 
tioner’s. 

“Good morning,’ said the woman behind the 
counter, for Johnny was an excellent customer, and 
she knew him well. ‘Here are some twopenny tarts, 
just up, sir,” she said, “and fresh as daisies they 
are, they’ll melt in your mouth like snow.” 

Johnny’s eyes glistened. “All right,” he replied ; 
“ T’ll have two of them.” 

The two tarts were handed to him on a plate. 

“Now give me two of them raspberry sandwiches,” 
said Johnny, with the last piece of tart in his mouth. 

The raspberry sandwiches were duly provided. 

“ Now I’ll have a bottle of lemonade,” our delightful 
hero managed to say, as well as a full mouth would 
let him. 

The lemonade was very refreshing, and gave 
Greedy Johnny quite a new appetite, 
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“Now I'll have'a sponge cake. What’s that ?” 

“‘ Madeira cake, sir,” answered the woman. 

“Well, give me a slice of that, too, and then put 
me up sixpenn’orth of mixed sweets, and a pound of 
gingerbread nuts.” 

All this was done, and Johnny went out of the 
shop with just one penny in his pocket. He had 
spent two shillings and five pence upon “ goodies.” 
Julia was quite right. 

At dinner his mother was quite elaneeeell because 
of Greedy Johnny’s loss of appetite; and no wonder, 
for he scarcely ate two mouthfuls of the nice slice 
of roast. mutton his father had put upon his plate. 
However, his spirits quite revived at tea-time, when 
his father said— 

** Now, children, I am half afraid this fine weather 
won’t last many days longer— West of England 


might—while she held the door open for ye " 

pass out. ~ ; 
Now, Johnny had marched up to his rocen alll 

dinner and deposited the gingerbread-nuts and the | 

sweets in the drawer where his best clothes weg 

kept. He was in a perfect agony all the time 

was with him, for fear she should consider it a good 


| opportunity to put out his clothes for the next day, 





weather is so changeable; so your mamma and I | 


have agreed that you shall have a treat on Monday.” 
Johnny’s eyes were big with expectation. 
“There is a tenant. of mine at Calstock who has 
large strawberry-beds, sloping down to the Tamar, 


pay him. ”» 
“But”—(Johnny’s countenance fell a little) —* but,” 
continued his father, “you must pay your own fares 
by the stedmer there and back. That will be a 


shilling; and each of you give sixpence extra to the 
poor old woman at whose cottage we shall have tea. 
What do you say to my proposal, children ?” 

There was a happy chorus of “ Delightful, papa!” | 
from the three girls, but Johnny said never a word. | cooling draught. 
His countenance had been gradually falling lower | rest; he was tossing to and fro on his hot, uncom 


However, fortunately, or unfortunately, Mary wag 
too much taken up with laughing at Greedy Johnny, 
and questioning him about the morning’s exploits, to 
think of anything else. 

She had hardly got down the first flight of stair 
when Johnny jumped out of bed, rushed to the 
drawer, and took his beloved gingerbread-nuts back 
with him to his roost. 

The afternoon wore away, and the gingerbread 
disappeared with the hours, or rather with tho 

and’ there were still two or thyee left, 
These Greedy Johnny could not manage to eat. For 


| some time a kind of giddy sensation had been coming 
| over him; his eyes had grown dim, and his throat 
and I have made arrangements with him that you | felt as if it had a lining of something very hot and 
shall go into his gardens and eat as many straw- | unpleasant. He felt really very ill, and was thinking q 
berries as you like for a certain sum which I shall he would get out of bed and call some one, when he ~ 


| 


and lower. during the latter part of his father’s | 
| that Mr. Westlake went for Dr. Wilton. He came, ani 


speech, and at its conclusion he looked the most de- 
jected little object you can imagine, and immediately 
began to shed tears. If you notice you will always 
find that gluttons are cry-babies. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Johnny?” asked his 
mamma. 

“Why, I can’t go,” sobbed Johnny. 

“Why not ?” asked Julia. 

“T shan’t tell you; so there!” said Johnny, bawl- 
ing at the top of his voice. 

“Tell me, sir, then,” said his father, sternly. 

So Johnny was obliged to confess all about the 
tarts, and the raspberry sandwiches, and the lemonade, 
and the sponge cake, and the Madeira cake; for his 
father made him accovnt for every penny he had 
spent. Before he had finished, his mamma and 
sisters had left the room, Mrs. Westlake saying she 
was too disgusted to stay any longer. 

Mr. Westlake rang the-bell, and when the house- 
maid came, he said to her— 

“‘ Mary, oblige me by seeing Johnny to bed. . Close 
his shutters, lock his door, and bring me the key.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mary, and she smiled—as well she 





(Johnny’s eyes dilated more and more.) | heard a foot on the stairs. The key was gently” 


| turned in the lock, and his mother entered. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma,” said Greedy Johnny, “] 
feel so ill!” 

“No more than I expected,” replied his mother! 
“Tt is impossible, or next to impossible, for a ~“ 
like you to escape such a calamity.” 

Then she went down-stairs and fetched him a 
But all that night he had little | 


fortable pillow, and the next morning he was so ill 


pronounced that Johnny had an attack of jaundice. i 

His father and sisters went to Calstock and en- 
joyed their strawberry feast very much. Johnny 
consoled himself with thinking that if. he had been, 
well he couldn’t have gone, as he had no money, and 
he thought, when he got well again, of the tarts he 
would eat and enjoy.. But the.doctor’soon put a 
stop to those pleasant day-dreams. 

“ Mind,” he said one day when Johnny was néadly 
well—* mind, Greedy Johnny” (and ‘he held up: his’ 
finger warningly, and pierced the culprit.“througli 
with his eyes), “no more pastry, no more cakes, n0 
more sweets, for at least three years; and mind 
again, if you do eat them, we shall be sure to know, 
for you will have the jaundice again.” 

I believe it was only fear of the jaundice and the 
doctor that kept Johnny from ‘the pastrycook’s— 
fear only made him a total abstainer from “ goodies.” 
After three years he found that his taste for them 
was very much diminished, and his title of “ Greedy 
Johnny” gradually faded away from the memory of 
men, and even boys. 


a 





